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BEAUTY AND THE COGNITIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF ART? 


i ines problem to be considered concerns the nature and objectivity 
of beauty and the cognitive significance of art. The common 
failure to apprehend clearly the relation of art and beauty to one 
another has been a source of great confusion. Beauty and art have 
been identified by some thinkers, divorced by others, and where a 
relationship other than that of identity has been asserted, this re- 
lationship has often been defined in a manner prejudicial to either 
beauty or art or both. Our first question will therefore be, What 
do we mean by the terms ‘‘art’’ and “‘beauty,’’ and how are art and 
beauty related to one another? Once this question has been answered 
in a preliminary way, we can restate our problem in the form of 
two distinct but related questions, Is beauty subjective or objective, 
and can a judgment of taste be true or false? and What is the nature 
and the cognitive significance of art? 


I. Beauty and Art and their Relation to One Another. 


Like color and sound, beauty is an irreducible, unique, and in- 
effable quality. As such, it is the peculiar object of esthetic re- 
sponse and the referent of all judgments of taste. Taste and beauty 
are the subjective and objective poles of the pure esthetic experience. 
Whatever evokes our esthetic response is entitled ‘‘beautiful’’; sen- 
sitive response to beauty is ‘‘esthetic’’ in character; and such re- 
sponse may crystallize conceptually in an explicit judgment of 
“‘taste.’’ 

Taste involves, as Kant realized, contemplation and enjoyment 
of a distinctive type—an enjoyment other than mere sensuous, util- 
itarian, or moral satisfaction, and a contemplation motivated pri- 
marily not by an interest in conceptual truth or moral goodness, 
utility, or appetite, but by sheer delight in the object of awareness 
in and for itself. Kant was also correct in his insistence that beauty 
is a function of form. Form necessarily presupposes a medium 
Susceptible to organization, and all artistic form is, as we shall see, 
expressive of a content other than itself. The peculiar locus of 
beauty, however, is formal pattern. Beauty is a unique quality 
discoverable in the form of certain objects and events; form merits 


1 This article summarizes an analysis which has been worked out more fully 
m a volume now in preparation. 
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the designation ‘‘beautiful’’ if it is capable of arousing in the es- 
thetically sensitive beholder that intrinsically satisfying, disinter- 
ested, yet profoundly engrossing, response which we entitle ‘‘es- 
thetic.’’ 

So defined, beauty may correctly be ascribed to the greatest va- 
riety of objects—not only to products of the so-called ‘‘fine arts,’’ 
but to certain other man-made objects as well, to various human 
states and processes, and to nature in many of its concrete configu- 
rations. It makes its appearance not only in music and architec- 
ture, the representational arts and literature; it may also character- 
ize finely-wrought scientific and utilitarian instruments, ‘‘elegant’’ 
mathematical demonstrations, moral character and conduct, a sur- 
gical operation, a feat of athletic prowess, a sunset or a mountain 
peak. In each case the object is correctly designated as ‘‘beauti- 
ful’’ if its formal structure occasions genuine esthetic delight. Such 
esthetic enjoyment is, indeed, often conditioned by comprehension 
of a wider context, mathematical or utilitarian, moral or athletic, 
as the case may be. This comprehension, however, must not be 
identified with pure esthetic response. Beauty, in short, is a qual- 
ity which may or may not be present in any given object of aware- 
ness; and even when it is present, the object in which it appears 
may be adequately apprehended in other respects without being 
intuited esthetically. 

This account of beauty and pure esthetic response conforms, we 
believe, to the considered usage of most laymen, critics, and phi- 
_losophers of art. It does not sanction an indiscriminate or senti- 
mental use of the term ‘‘beautiful’’; it merely recognizes the fact 
that the term may be applied to a great variety of objects and 
processes other than so-called ‘‘works of art.’’ The catholicity of 
our definition will cause us no embarrassment if we define art so 
as to do full justice to its own distinctive character. 

By ‘‘art’’ we mean ‘‘works of art’’ subsumable under the cate- 
gory of the ‘‘fine arts.’’ The distinguishing characteristic of a 
work of art is, as Croce has insisted, its ‘‘artistic expressiveness.”’ 
Artistic expression is not mere ‘‘manifestation’’ (a falling stone 
manifests the power of gravity without ‘‘expressing’’ it) or mere 
‘‘symbolie reference’’ (a road sign, a scientific gauge, or a mathe- 
matical symbol have symbolic meaning but fail to ‘‘express’’ this 
meaning in the manner of art). The expressiveness of art must be 
defined rather in terms of a poignant, immediate, and normative 
revelation of what, in a conceptual medium, can only be formulated 
and asserted. A work of art is an esthetic, man-made vehicle of 
expression and communication. It has three essential aspects— 
the medium, which is formally organized in an expressive manner, 
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the form, which is imposed upon the medium for expressive pur- 
poses, and the content, which finds unique expression in and through 
formal organization of the medium. These three aspects, however, 
though distinguishable in every work of art, are not distinct or 
autonomous; they are, in all genuine art, organically related. For 
a work of art is, in very essence, an organic whole, greater than the 
sum of its parts. 

An object of awareness must, therefore, satisfy two criteria if 
it is to be a ‘‘work of art’’: first, the purely esthetic criterion of 
beauty, and second, the additional criterion of artistic expressive- 
ness. Its form, as Clive Bell and Roger Fry have urged, must be 
‘‘significant’’ in the sense of being esthetically stimulating and 
satisfying; or, to use the language of Professor Prall, it must pos- 
sess an intrinsically pleasing ‘‘esthetic surface.’’ But if it is to 
merit classification as a work of art, this immediately satisfying 
form must also be expressive of something other than itself; the 
work must possess some measure of artistic content. The more 
significant a work of art, the more important is this expressive con- 
tent. The larger significance of art for man’s spiritual life is a 
function of what is expressed via form in the medium and not merely 
of artistic form or artistic medium as such. 

It is clear, then, that the terms ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘art’’ are by no 
means synonymous. Art is narrower in denotative scope but richer 
in conotative meaning. A work of art is by definition beautiful, 
for to be a work of art at all it must possess that ‘‘significant form”’ 
which can evoke immediate esthetic response. Whatever is ex- 
pressed in art, moreover, is expressible only through artistic form, 
that is, through a formal pattern which is expressive in an esthetic 
manner. The more significant a work of art, however, the less is 
it merely a thing of beauty; it achieves larger significance only by 
virtue of its expressive content. Great art thus transcends mere 
formal beauty. Indeed, so preoccupied is the serious artist with 
what he wishes to say that he is frequently tempted to do violence 
to purely esthetic requirements. The great artists, however, have 
known how to resist this temptation. They have frequently chosen 
an ugly or repellent subject-matter, and they have not hesitated 
to defy certain conventionally accepted canons of taste; but they 
have known how to treat their subject-matter, whether in itself 
beautiful or ugly, in a manner esthetically satisfying to sensitive 
and unprejudiced observers in their own and subsequent genera- 
tions, and they have done so without sacrificing profundity of ex- 
pressive content. It is only the lesser artist who, unable to combine 
beauty and truth, can only create trivial beauty or exciting ugli- 
ness. The saccharine Pre-Raphaelites and the embittered post-war 
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Realists illustrate these opposite tendencies in painting and litera- 
ture. The great masters in every art, in contrast, exemplify an 
Aristotelian mean between mere beauty and inartistic profundity; 
their art is at once beautiful and cognitively significant. 

Accordingly, though beauty is in one sense identical in all its 
manifestations, artistic beauty differs in essential ways from the 
beauty of machines, of conceptual theory and of nature in the raw. 
The judgment of taste is indeed untutored which notices only the 
universal factor, that is, intrinsically satisfying form, and ignores 
the difference between artistic and non-artistic beauty in their 
several generic manifestations. 


II. The Objectivity of Beauty and the Cognitwe Significance of 
Taste. 


Since beauty and taste imply one another (beauty as the object 
of taste and taste as sensitive response to beauty as such) the prob- 
lem of the objectivity of beauty is identical with the problem of the 
cognitive significance of taste. For if beauty is in no sense and on 
no occasion objective to the beholder, awaiting discovery and ¢a- 
pable of being apprehended by two or more observers, the judgment 
of taste must lack all cognitive significance. If, on the other hand, 
beauty can be asserted to be objective in any significant sense, 
genuine esthetic intuition becomes possible and with it a judgment 
of taste which may be true or false. 

Ignoring for the moment the differences between various types 
of beauty and considering beauty only in its widest generic sense, 
the problem as to the objectivity of beauty would seem to permit 
of only three possible solutions. These may be stated as follows: 
(1) Beauty is a truly objective characteristic of whatever is cor- 
rectly designated as beautiful. (2) Beauty is wholly subjective and 
private to each percipient and is unconsciously projected by him 
into the object of his awareness and fallaciously ascribed to this 
object in the judgment of taste. (3) Beauty has its locus neither 
in the object nor in the mind of the percipient but in the act of 
esthetic awareness; it is a function neither of the subject as such 
nor of the object as such but of the process of esthetic enjoyment. 

The first and second of these solutions are perfectly intelligible 
and the implications of each as regards the possibility of taste are 
evident. If beauty is in any sense objective, it may be more or less 
adequately apprehended and the ensuing judgment of taste may be 
correspondingly true or false, adequate or inadequate. Such, we 
should note, is the normal belief of the esthetically sensitive lay- 
man and of the professional art and literary critic. Both assume 
that certain objects actually possess beauty while others do not, 
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and that some are more beautiful than others. They also assume 
that men differ in innate esthetic capacity and that such capacity 
may be cultivated. They believe that every real judgment of taste 
is intended to have an objective reference, that it claims to be true 
in its ascription or denial of beauty to the object in question, and 
that this claim may or may not be justified in any particular case. 
In short, they agree with Kant in distinguishing sharply between 
the judgment, ‘‘It pleases me,’’ and the judgment ‘‘It is beautiful’’; 
and, more consistent than Kant, they justify this distinction by 
ascribing genuine objectivity to beauty. 

The subjectivists, in contrast, deny all cognitive significance to 
the judgment of taste and frankly reduce all so-called judgments of 
taste to confessions of private preference. De gustibus non dis- 
putandum is their motto. Beauty, they say, has no objective status ; 
taste can be neither true nor false. They admit that men evaluate 
in what is called an esthetic manner, but one man’s evaluation is 
ultimately as good as another’s provided it gives him pleasure. 
This position is too familiar today to require exposition; we need 
merely note that it reduces all art and literary criticism to non- 
sense, makes the very concept of a work of art meaningless, and de- 
stroys all possibility of esthetic cultivation. 

The third solution, unlike the other two, is, we believe, radically 
ambiguous. It is a compromise designed to avoid the difficulties of 
complete subjectivism on the one hand, objectivism on the other. 
But it falls between two stools; it lacks the merits of the two views 
which it seeks to mediate, and it offers in their place a formula 
which proves, on examination, to be unintelligible. It fails to avoid 
the difficulties of subjectivism because it refuses to ascribe genuine 
objectivity to esthetic value; and it raises all the difficulties of an 
objectivistic theory in its attempt to escape from pure subjectivism. 
It is ultimately unintelligible because it fails to distinguish between 
the subjective process of esthetic response and the object of such 
response, or to note that the judgment of taste can have objective 
validity only if beauty is itself in some sense objective. There are, 
therefore, really only two intelligible solutions of the problem, not 
three. Either beauty is in some sense objective to the beholder or 
it is not; if it is objective, esthetic intuition and taste are possible ; 
if not, both are ultimately illusory. 

Since subjectivism does such violence not only to common sense 
but to the long tradition of art and literary criticism, the subjec- 
tivists in esthetics are under philosophical obligation to defend their 
iconoclastic interpretation of beauty and taste. The usual appeal 
is to some variant of the rationalistic thesis that knowledge of ob- 
jective reality must be conceptual in character and must be sub- 
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ject to purely conceptual criteria of truth. Since the judgment of 
taste is not conceptually (that is, rationalistically or scientifically) 
defensible, it must, so goes the argument, be denied cognitive sig- 
nificance, and beauty must be denied genuine objectivity. 

We would challenge this thesis on the ground that it is based 
upon an indefensible philosophical prejudice. For it ignores the 
limitations of pure conceptual analysis, description, and proof and 
denies the possibility that certain aspects of the objective world, 
specifically beauty and other values, may be apprehensible and ex- 
pressible in a non-rationalistic manner. 

The objectivist, in contrast, believes that no adequate philosoph- 
ical reason has yet been given for invalidating the esthetic experi- 
ence of sensitive laymen and of art and literary critics, or for 
repudiating their conviction that beauty is really present in certain 
objects and that the judgment of taste may be true or false. He 
recognizes that esthetic response is a complex re-creative process, 
but sees no reason for denying that it may, on occasion, be a genu- 
ine re-creation of what has already been created by man or nature. 
He does not claim that anyone’s judgment of taste is infallible, but 
he believes that there are experts in the realm of beauty as there 
are in science, mathematics, and other fields of human activity. 
He would define such an expert as a man with unusual native es- 
thetic sensitivity who, through esthetic training and historical orien- 
tation, has partially transcended private prejudice and local con- 
vention and is able to enjoy a greater objectivity of esthetic outlook 
than do most of his fellow mortals. He believes that judgments 
of taste can be tested by the criterion of esthetic coherence, that is, 
in terms of imaginative integration as apprehended in repeated 
esthetic intuition. And, finally, he insists on the need for a clear 
distinction between different types of beauty and particularly be- 
tween artistic and non-artistic beauty. He would admit that our 
esthetic response to nature and to utilitarian objects is often more 
akin to the act of original artistic creation than to genuine re-crea- 
tion, and he would urge that, when this is the case, the beauty that 
is enjoyed is indeed subjective rather than objective to the beholder. 
He insists, however, that at least in the case of art beauty has al- 
ready been created and objectified by the artist in the work of art 
itself. His thesis, in short, is not that all alleged judgments of 
taste are valid, but merely that beauty may be objective in non- 
artistic objects, that it is objective in all genuine works of art, and 
that the judgment of taste, taken generically, does possess cognitive 
significance. 

This must suffice to indicate how an objectivistic position might 
be formulated and defended. Our interpretation of generic beauty 
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and taste may now be summarized as follows. Beauty, like color 
and sound, has, in and of itself, no cognitive significance; it merely 
makes its appearance, notably in works of art, as an ineffable qual- 
ity awaiting discovery and occasioning esthetic delight. The judg- 
ment of taste, in turn, is true or false, adequate or inadequate, only 
with respect to the absence or the presence, in varying degrees, of 
objective beauty; it possesses no further cognitive significance. A 
genuine work of art, in contrast, is not merely beautiful but reve- 
latory; it is itself an interpretation of the world of human experi- 
ence, a judgment about reality and life, expressed not in the me- 
dium of abstract concepts but in one of the artistic media. It is 
our conviction that the artist is able to intuit and express, via artistic 
form in an artistic medium, what can not adequately be compre- 
hended or expressed in an abstract conceptual medium, and that 
art is therefore an invaluable vehicle for the apprehension and 
communication of truth. The rest of this paper will be devoted to 
an analysis and defense of this much neglected thesis. 


Ill. The Nature and Cognitive Significance of Art. 


Beauty, we have said, must be judged to be either subjective or 
objective; no intelligible third alternative has been discovered. 
Similarly, there are only two fundamental ways of interpreting art; 
it must be said either to possess or to lack cognitive significance. 

That truth and falsity are irrelevant to art is the explicit or 
implicit conclusion to all esthetic theories which reduce art to es- 
thetic surface or to a sublimated manifestation of sexual or other 
instincts, to a neutral stimulus for empathic response or to an ob- 
jectification of the artist’s private emotions, to an occasion for idle 
play or to a means of escape from harsh reality into an ivory tower. 
We need not pause to examine these and other subjectivistic theo- 
ries since they may all be presumed to be either false or inadequate 
if the thesis that art does possess real cognitive significance can be 
successfully maintained. Now few people today would deny cog- 
nitive significance to science, and least of all the subjectivists in the 
field of esthetics. If we can show, therefore, that the fine arts, 
without rivalling the sciences in their own domain, possess, in their 
own way, at least as much cognitive significance as do the natural 
sciences, the case for the truth value of art will at least have been 
stated with initial plausibility. Let us, then, compare science and 
art as regards (a) their respective attitudes and goals, (b) their 
media, and (c) their criteria of truth. 


(1) Characteristics of Scientific Inquiry. 


(a) The ideal scientific attitude is that of ‘‘dispassionate’’ and 
ce . . . rey . 
‘impersonal’? inquiry. Emotion, volition, and feelings of pleas- 
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ure and pain do, of course, enter into scientific endeavor, for such 
endeavor presupposes the will to know and is accompanied by a 
great variety of emotions and feelings. These are legitimate in 
science, however, only so long as they are scientifically motivated ; 
all scientifically irrelevant volitions, emotions, and feelings must be 
strictly suppressed during a scientific investigation. Thus, the 
ideal scientist does not adopt towards his subject-matter the atti- 
tude of the common man, who continually evaluates objects and 
events in terms of their significance for human life. Rather, he 
seeks to study both nature and man without normative appraisal 
and merely as an observer, analyst, and theorist. As a pure scien- 
tist, he is indifferent to what his inquiries may reveal, provided they 
enhance pure scientific knowledge. The scientist is thus by defi- 
nition a specialist, a mind disciplined to function with dispassionate 
impersonality. 

The goal of scientific inquiry is verifiable knowledge of natural 
uniformities, abstracted from their particular manifestations. The 
pure scientist does not concern himself with individual objects or 
events for their own sake. He is not interested in individual men 
and women, animals, trees, or mountains, but only in psychological 
and biological, chemical and physical laws in all their abstractness 
and naked universality. He realizes, of course, that natural uni- 
formities exist only in a spatio-temporal matrix of individual objects 
and events, and he knows that these uniformities can be discovered 
only through particular observations of particular phenomena. His 
duty, however, is to ignore the individuality of the phenomena 
which he observes, to abstract the universal from the particular, and 
to conceive of natural uniformities with the greatest possible pre- 
cision. His objective is abstract conceptual apprehension of the 
skeletal structure of nature, not natural phenomena in all their con- 
crete individuality and uniqueness. 

This indifference of the scientist to individuality is accompanied 
by a blindness to all values other than the value of scientific truth. 
Psychology, anthropology, and sociology must indeed concern them- 
selves with moral, religious, esthetic, and utilitarian values, since 
their subject-matter is man as a volitional and emotive agent who 
enters into moral relations with his fellow men, creates and enjoys 
beauty, conquers nature to satisfy his needs and desires, and seeks 
to discover and worship a Deity. These disciplines must therefore 
take account of man’s inveterate tendency to evaluate his various 
experiences and must examine the objects to which these experiences 
are directed. But it is one thing to participate in such evaluations 
as an agent, that is, actually to discover, accept, and enjoy values 
through first-hand experience; it is a very different thing to study 
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the processes and objects of human evaluation with scientific detach- 
ment. Genuine comprehension of values involves an imaginative and 
an emotive-conative response to them; it involves entering into the 
normative experience as a person with real sympathetic insight. The 
impersonal approach of the scientist to his subject-matter precludes 
such insight. So long as the psychologist, anthropologist, or sociolo- 
gist remains loyal to the methods of natural science as exemplified in 
physics, he can study man only as a natural phenomenon. In this 
study he can discover that men evaluate and what they value under 
specific circumstances and in specific cultures; but he can never, 
qua scientist, comprehend any of these values with true hedonistic 
delight, moral sensitivity, or religious reverence. 

It is not by accident that the pure scientist is simultaneously in- 
different to individuality and blind to all values other than scientific 
truth. For individuality and value seem in our experience to be 
functionally related, values manifesting themselves in individuals 
and individuals achieving significance through participation in 
values. All our evaluations involve the apprehension of individuals ; 
utilitarian values are attached to individual objects and events, moral 
values are meaningless apart from individual human persons, esthetic 
values are discovered in individual objects such as works of art, and 
even the religious consciousness tends irresistibly to worship an in- 
dividualized Deity. On the other hand, individuals take on sig- 
nificance only in proportion as they manifest values of one type or 
another. We would not deny that values have also a universal and, 
indeed, a transcendental character which can not be exhausted in the 
sum-total of their individual manifestations. The only values we can 
know anything about, however, reveal themselves to us only in and 
through the apprehension by persons of individual objects. The 
principles of individuality and value seem, in short, to condition one 
another as basically complementary principles. It is not strange, 
then, that the scientist, in ignoring the individuality of things, per- 
sons, and events, is also precluded, as a pure scientist, from first-hand 
credal comprehension of utilitarian satisfaction, moral worth, beauty, 
and holiness. 

We have not questioned the fact that the scientist does explore a 
real aspect of the objective world of nature. Whatever its limita- 
tions, the scientific method is superbly adapted to the exploration of 
natural uniformities. We have merely challenged the a priori as- 
sumption that the world of scientific inquiry is necessarily cotermi- 
nous with all knowable reality, and that the scientific method is the 
only method of inquiry productive of genuine insight. It is our con- 
tention that scientific insight is limited to only one aspect of the 
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real world, and that values, manifesting themselves in individuals, 
are discoverable and expressible only in a non-scientific manner. 

(b) The medium of scientific thought consists of mathematical 
and verbal symbols endowed with abstract conceptual meanings. 
The chief characteristic of this medium is apparent in the scientific 
use of words. Words are sounds and visible patterns to which mean- 
ings have been attached ; these meanings, in turn, may be conceptual, 
imagistic, or emotive and conative. The scientist’s use of words is 
characterized by an almost exclusive emphasis upon their conceptual 
core of meaning. He ignores the immediate expressiveness of verbal 
sounds and uses these sounds merely as audible signs; he makes every 
effort to suppress emotive-conative overtones and prefers to use words 
which have not yet acquired emotional and conative associations; 
and he employs imagery in a highly specialized way, never for meta- 
phorical effect as in poetry but only as a thought-model designed to 
facilitate conceptual analysis. Hence the symbols and images of 
science are never immediately expressive, but always require trans- 
lation into concepts and conceptual judgments; and the purer and 
more abstract these concepts, the greater their value for scientific 
theory. Mathematics has not merely provided the scientist with 
invaluable tools for analysis and measurement; in its conceptual ab- 
stractness and precision it has always served science as a model. 

(c) The criteria of scientific truth are coherence and correspond- 
ence taken in conjunction. No scientific theory can be true which 
contradicts itself or is at variance with other theories accepted as 
true; absence of logical contradiction is a sine qua non of scientific 
truth. Mere non-contradiction will not suffice, however, to guarantee 
scientific truth; scientific theory, to be valid, must also do justice to, 
or correspond with, verifiable empirical observations. For it is only 
through such observations that contact with the world of nature is 
achieved. Hence logical coherence and empirical correspondence are 
both essential to scientific truth ; uninterpreted observations are blind 
and meaningless, while theory divorced from observation can only be 
consistent with itself. Scientific truth implies both observation and 
theory. 

This cursory account of science makes it clear that the scientist's 
attitude and goal, his medium and his criteria of truth are all func- 
tionally related to one another. The impersonal attitude of the 
scientist has, as its objective counterpart, natural uniformities as 
such, not individuality or value. The medium of science is as im- 
personal as is the attitude of the scientist who uses it, and this 
medium is ideally suited to the apprehension of nature’s skeletal 
structure. Finally, scientific truth is in essence conceptual in char- 
acter and achieves objective validity through conformity to logical 
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coercions and impersonal scientific observations. Thus attitude and 
goal, medium and criteria of truth, all condition one another ; each is 
a function of an organic enterprise. 

Granting then that scientific judgments may, in their own way, 
be true or false, important or trivial, the thesis we wish to defend 
is that artistic insight, as expressed in works of art in any of the 
major artistic media, may be just as true or false, trivial or sig- 
nificant. This position is defensible only if the differences between 
art and science are clearly recognized. Let us therefore examine 


the characteristic approach and goal, media, and criteria of truth in 
art. 


(2) Characteristics of Artistic Activity. 


(a) The artist’s initial approach to his subject-matter is that of 
an unusually sensitive and responsive human being. His apprehen- 
sion of life and reality differs from that of the common man not in 
kind but in degree of penetration and poignancy. He perceives the 
world of nature as we perceive it, only more vividly; he feels as we 
feel, only more deeply; our joys and sorrows are his, but he is able 
to comprehend their intrinsic nature and human import as we are 
not; he too knows what it means to will successfully or vainly, 
wisely or foolishly, but he understands the sources and implications 
of human volition more clearly than the common man. His attitude, 
in short, is anything but scientifically impersonal and dispassionate ; 
he is more personal and passionate in his response to life than we 
are. 

The artist’s attitude, however, though intensely personal, is not 
therefore merely subjective, private, or idiosyncratic. For, in pro- 
portion to his significance as an artist, he views man’s inner life and 
the world of man’s outer experience not merely as an individual but 
as a representative of the human race. The greater the artist, the 
more successfully does he discover the man in men and the more 
eloquently does he express insights which other men can share. He 
achieves these insights by maintaining towards his subject-matter 
what Bullough has happily entitled ‘‘psychic distance,’’ and he 
helps us to share his insights by expressing them in his art in such 
a way as to induce us to adopt a similar attitude of artistic objec- 
tivity. This attitude mediates between the poles of cold scientific 
detachment and passionate participation. It involves the viewing 
of reality as an ‘‘agent,’’? yet not merely as an individual who lives 
through an experience with blinding, passionate preoccupation—as 
a spectator, yet not merely as a detached ‘‘observer’’? indifferent 
to human fate. Like the scientist, the artist must free himself from 


2Cf. Warner Fite, The Living Mind (Dial Press, 1930), Chapter II. 
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the coercions of private prejudice and solipsistic insularity; but he 
must also identify himself imaginatively with man’s common life, in 
order to distill from it its more universal character and import. He 
must, in short, combine the réle of agent or participant with that 
of observer or spectator; only thus can he achieve an artistic ob- 
jectivity of outlook which resembles, yet significantly differs from, 
the objectivity of the scientific perspective. 

The artist’s final objective in one sense resembles that of the 
scientist. He too wishes to understand and interpret man’s psy- 
chological processes, his social, moral, and religious experiences, and 
the world of nature about him. Like the scientist, moreover, the 
artist is ultimately concerned not with particulars as such, but rather 
with universal traits which recur in nature and in human experi- 
ence. We have seen, however, that the scientist restricts his interest 
to the skeletal structure of reality and seeks to apprehend this struc- 
ture with the greatest possible conceptual abstraction. The artist, in 
contrast, lays peculiar emphasis upon the very aspects of human 
experience which science neglects, the aspects, namely, of individ- 
uality and value. 

The pure scientist tries, as we have seen, to apprehend the world 
as it is in itself, and without regard to its actual or possible sig- 
nificance for human life. He studies objects and processes not as 
individuals possessing value, but only as particular manifestations 
of laws which, in themselves, lack spiritual significance. The artist, 
in contrast, is always interested in objects and processes in their 
relation to human life and destiny. His subject-matter is reality 
seen through human eyes and having profound significance for man 
as a human being with appetites and tastes, moral convictions and 
religious aspirations. He is interested, therefore, not in universals 
abstracted from their empirical context and apprehended with con- 
ceptual impersonality, but in universals normatively apprehended in 
an individual context. 

(b) The major arts may conveniently be classified, according to 
their media, under the three categories of the abstract arts, including 
pure music, architecture, and the non-pantomimic dance, the repre- 
sentational arts of sculpture and painting, and the presentational 
art of literature. The abstract arts differ from the other arts in not 
easily lending themselves to a representational treatment of visible 
objects or to a conceptual treatment of the outer world and man’s 
inner experience. Their subject-matter is therefore restricted to 
man’s inner emotions and attitudes, and, in the case of architecture, 
to man’s various social activities which demand an architectural 
setting. The distinctive subject-matter of sculpture, in contrast, is 
the human body and all that it is able to manifest ; the subject-matter 
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of painting is the whole visible world, including man, plus all that 
can manifest itself in a visible manner; the subject-matter of litera- 
ture, finally, is the most inclusive of all, comprising as it does the 
entire range of man’s inner and outer experience. The major arts 
differ from one another, then, not only in primary medium but in 
usable subject-matter. Recognition of these differences is essential 
to an understanding of the distinctive way in which the artist ex- 
presses himself through his art and, more specifically, of the réle of 
individuality in artistic expression. 

(c) We have said that the artist’s initial response to reality is 
warm and personal, and that his initial interest is focussed upon 
particular emotional states, specific objects and events in nature, and 
individual men and women. His approach, however, is also and 
simultaneously universal ; his ultimate concern is with universals, not 
existential particulars or (save in portraiture) historical individuals 
for their own sake. In short, his attitude and interests as an artist 
manifest a fusion of particularity and generality, individuality and 
universality. He sees life as a human individual but also as an 
artist sub specie humanitatis; he is interested in universal qualities, 
structures, and values in their concrete phenomenal manifestations. 
The vitality of artistic insight is proportional to an inner tension 
between sheer particularity and sheer universality as such. 

This inner tension is objectified in the products of artistic crea- 
tion, for a work of art is itself a highly individualized fusion of 
particularity and universality. Taken as a unit, it is an individual 
and unique instance of universal artistic beauty. Its particular 
subject-matter is part of a wider reality; its specific artistic form 
approximates to, yet differs significantly from various generic artistic 
forms ; and its content is a unique expression of sensuous, perceptual, 
and spiritual universals. 

In all the major and minor arts, the value of the work of art is 
powerfully conditioned by its artistic individuality as a whole. A 
work of art is essentially a unique, self-contained organism whose 
parts are artistically related to one another and to the whole. This 
uniqueness reveals itself in the specificity of its primary medium; 
the work consists of these sounds, these bricks and stones, these 
bodily movements, these pigments or words. It reveals itself also 
in its subject-matter ; it deals with these specific emotional and cona- 
tive states, these social activities, these natural objects, these human 
beings and human experiences. It deals with them, moreover, in 
this specific way ; and the expressive content is, as a result, a specific 
interpretation and evaluation of reality and human life. 

Yet the significance of art is also essentially a function of its 
universality. However original and individual the artist’s tech- 
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nique, he must conform to certain artistic conventions if his art is 
to be intelligible to others; and however specific his subject, he must 
handle it in such a way as to express with clarity and poignancy 
certain universals which merely manifest themselves in nature. Ifa 
composer, for example, wishes to be musically intelligible, he must 
either use a familiar and conventionally accepted musical language, 
or else he must, like Schénberg, invent a new set of musical conven- 
tions and try to persuade his hearers to accept his new language and 
familiarize themselves with it. If, moreover, he wishes to express a 
significant and intelligible content in his music, he must be able to 
distill from particular emotive-conative states certain more universal 
aspects of man’s emotional life and express these universal emotions 
in his music. Similarly, the architect who would be understood must 
conform at least in some measure to traditional architectural conven- 
tions and express certain more universal aspects of man’s domestic 
and public, secular and religious interests and activities. The same 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the other arts. Whatever his primary 
medium and his subject-matter, the artist must use a more or less 
universal language in an individual way and interpret a specific 
subject-matter so as to reveal its more universal character and sig- 
nificance. 

In sculpture and painting the particular and the universal are 
also fused in the objects and persons representationally portrayed. 
All sculptures and paintings (except for modern abstractions, which 
boldly employ a technique native to the abstract arts) portray highly 
individualized men and women, animals and natural objects. By 
selection, arrangement, and distortion these individuals are repre- 
sented in such a way as once again to emphasize universal traits, 
sensuous or perceptual, religious or social. In Daumier’s ‘‘ Washer- 
woman,’’ for example, we see a woman laboriously climbing up the 
steps from the river bank in the twilight, holding a weary child by 
the hand. The scene is highly individualized, yet rich in universal 
meaning and appeal. In non-portraiture, the individuals repre- 
sented are fictitious; in portraiture they are, in addition, meant to 
express the individuality of actually existing persons. But even in 
portraiture, the expressed content is partly universal; a portrait is 
simultaneously the representation of an actually existing individual 
and of a generic type. 

Literature, meanwhile, provides the clearest illustration of the 
difference between the scientific and artistic media and the use to 
which these media are put by science and art respectively. The 
scientist, we have said, uses words so far as possible with sole refer- 
ence to their conceptual core of meaning, and employs images only 
in a highly specialized scientific manner. The poet, in contrast, 
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exploits the meanings and the expressive potentialities of words to 
the full. He takes into account the conceptual meanings of words 
and uses them quite as precisely for his own purposes as does the 
scientist for his. But, unlike the scientist, he makes rich use of the 
‘‘music of the spoken word’’ to emphasize his meaning and to in- 
tensify its effect by rhythmic and musical pattern. He also uses 
words for their emotional and conative overtones and so combines 
words with different emotive-conative associations as to express new 
emotions and new conative attitudes. Finally, he uses imagery in 
as distinctive and precise a way as does the scientist, but in a man- 
ner far more integral to the technique of literature than are scien- 
tific images to the technique of science. The hall-mark of poetry is 
the effective interplay of the more general and the more particular, 
normally the concept and the image—in short, the use of metaphor. 
In metaphorical relation, particular images are endowed with larger 
significance by being set in a wider conceptual context; concepts, 
in turn, are endowed with human significance by being related to 
concrete images. Thus literature mediates in very essence between 
frigid abstraction and meaningless particularity ; in it the universal 
and the particular, the concept and the image, are so conjoined by 
the artistic imagination as to endow the former with vital import, 
the latter with universal meaning. As a result, the artist can ex- 
press in literature what the scientist can only formulate and assert 
in cold scientific prose; the poet can ‘‘bring home to us’’ and make 
us feel with poignant intensity what the scientist can merely invite 
us to apprehend with intellectual aloofness. 

These, then, are the chief ways in which the artist invokes the 
principle of individuality. And it is because of this invocation 
that he is able to express with such unparalleled eloquence the 
values which bulk so large in human life and which alone endow 
human existence with ultimate meaning. He is in a position to 
know these values with sympathetic understanding because he ap- 
proaches his subject-matter as a human being, not as a scientific 
observer; he can comprehend their more universal import because 
he views life with ‘‘artistie objectivity,’’ not merely as an active 
participant ; and he can convey this comprehension to us by creating 
individual works of art whose primary medium and subject-matter 
are dealt with in a highly individualized manner. In a word, art 
is as ideal a vehicle for the expression and communication of man’s 
evaluations of reality as is science for the formulation of nature’s 
universal structure. 

(d) The true artist is never content merely to express himself, 
though every work of art is inevitably a human document which 
reveals the individuality of the artist; and great art is never merely 
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a cultural document, though every work of art does mirror the age 
and culture in which it was created. The serious artist is always 
intent on expressing his interpretation of human life and of reality 
in its relation to man, and the more competent he is as an artist, the 
more successfully is he able to communicate this interpretative in- 
sight through his art. The artist, in short, claims that he is telling 
us the truth about his subject-matter, and the great critical tradi- 
tion in each of the arts has emphatically validated his claim. What 
are the criteria of artistic truth? 

They are, mutatis mutandis, the same as the criteria of scientific 
truth, namely, coherence and correspondence. The analogy in art 
to pure logical coherence is artistic integrity or beauty. To achieve 
logical coherence in science, concepts and conceptual judgments 
must be employed in obedience to the laws of the conceptual me- 
dium ; logical contradiction must be avoided. To achieve imagina- 
tive integrity in art the forms of art must be employed in obedience 
to the dictates of the artistic imagination as applied to the specific 
artistic media. There are, indeed, many important differences be- 
tween the logic of conceptual thought and the logic of art; the logic 
of art is not, as critics in the neo-classic tradition have often sup- 
posed, a logic whose principles can be conceptually formulated with 
coercive rigor. Art, however, has its own inner logic, to which the 
artistic temperament is uniquely sensitive. Art can be good or 
bad in the handling of the artistic medium, just as an abstract 
theory can be conceptually consistent or inconsistent. Hence sheer 
artistic beauty is in art what sheer logical coherence is in science. 

But just as mere coherence can not suffice to guarantee scien- 
tific truth, so mere beauty can not guarantee artistic truth. For 
truth involves correspondence with objective reality as apprehended 
through first-hand experience. In science, this experience takes 
the form of experiment and verifiable observation; in art it takes 
the form of artistic insight. Just as, in science, valid observations 
presuppose the adoption of the scientific attitude of impersonal de- 
tachment, so in art, valid insight presupposes the adoption of that 
attitude of ‘‘artistic objectivity’? which involves psychic distance 
and which mediates between mere first-hand participation and sci- 
entific aloofness. And just as every scientific pronouncement, 
though necessarily the report of an individual scientist, invites con- 
firmation, correction, or rejection by all who are competent to judge, 
so every work of art, though an expression of the individual 
artist’s insight, invites the approval or condemnation of all who 
possess the requisite esthetic sensitivity and the necessary percep- 
tual and spiritual capacities. In a word, the truth of art, like the 
truth of science, is subject to objective criticism; we judge that art 
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to be true which expresses in an artistically satisfying manner an 
interpretation of reality which satisfies artistic insight. 


Our conclusion, then, is that art, when analyzed and tested 
within the framework of its own media and in terms of the norma- 
tive experiences expressible in these media, possesses as much cog- 
nitive significance as is ascribable to science when it is similarly 
analyzed and tested within the framework of the scientific enter- 
prise. Final philosophical appraisal of both art and science, mean- 
while, is possible only within the more inclusive framework of a 
synoptic theory of knowledge, reality, and value. The position 
which we would defend assigns equal truth to art and science. For 
reality, we believe, is endlessly complex and reveals different as- 
pects of itself in different types of human experience. Each of our 
cognitive approaches to reality, in turn, is conditioned by a dis- 
tinctive medium of cognition, and every such medium has its own 
cognitive potentialities and limitations. This applies equally to the 
media of art and science. What is apprehended through and ex- 
pressed or formulated in one medium can not be translated into 
another medium without vital loss. Scientific truth is not effec- 
tively expressible in art, and the truth of art can not be formulated 
adequately in conceptual prose. In this sense, science and art are 
both autonomous. No translation from the one to the other should 
be attempted, and neither should be submitted to alien and irre- 
levant criteria. The artist and the scientist, however, are not rivals 
but colleagues in a common enterprise, each making an invaluable 
and distinctive contribution to the common cause of truth. In 
loyalty to this cause, it is the duty and privilege of the philosopher 
to defend the rights of each against the illegitimate encroachments 
of the other, to codperate with both, and, so far as his own medium 
permits, to incorporate in his own synoptic theory of reality as a 
whole the insights of artist and scientist alike. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


OBJECTIVITY IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


6¢ O learn to like and dislike rightly is the essence of educa- 

tion.’? This assumption which all great educators of the 
western world have acted on since Plato is constantly being chal- 
lenged by protagonists of the half-truth (and a dangerous one it is) 
that there is no disputing about tastes. In arguing for value as 
for a word with meaning it is essential to believe, in connection with 
individual feelings of value, in standards which are touchstones for 
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the truth of those feelings. That feelings are neither above nor below 
criticism is apparent in the immediate response of the mind to teach- 
ing on questions of enjoyment. Confusion in philosophical discus- 
sion regarding value is due to the contention (which is not new to 
this generation) that a state of consciousness like the poet’s prim- 
rose is simply that and nothing more. The whole movement of 
pragmatism was in opposition to the idea that states of conscious- 
ness can be separated from the particular individual’s mind having 
these states. But pragmatism did not go quite far enough, as John 
Jay Chapman suggested in this incisive statement from a recently 
published letter to his friend William James: ‘‘A thing is not truth 
till it is so strongly believed in that the believer is convinced that 
its existence does not depend upon him. This cuts off the pragmatist 
from knowing what truth is.’’+ The integrating personality is 
itself subject to criticism which brings the argument back to the 
starting-point of the relation between existing attitudes and stand- 
ards beyond them. 

The fact is that moral philosophy, like all other criticism of 
judgment as such, begins with the knowledge that there is little 
choice of danger between a solipsistic psychological Scylla and its 
companion Charybdis, the knowledge-independent fact. But the 
unphilosophical is no more likely to be a prey to belief in facts as 
independent of knowledge about them than the unco-wary philoso- 
pher is to fall into either danger by trying to avoid the other. At 
least three methods of testing objectivity have been suggested re- 
cently, all of which depend on the notion that states of conscious- 
ness may be dealt with as values per se.2, One way of objectivity is 
purported to be found in estimating the relation between supply 
and demand of existing moral attitudes. Another method, not es- 
sentially distinct from the first, is in the establishment of standards 
through estimation of the cost of obtaining a desired moral outlook 
measured in terms of effort, and a third proposal for moral ob- 
jectivity is by the appeal to group-agreement. 

Whoever counts particularized reactions on the strength of 
which he rests his case for objectivity is ready to believe that uni- 
versal validity has never meant more than some one person’s hy- 
postasis of his subjectivism. But I should like to submit (with 
what humility belongs to a growing awareness of the ingenuities 
that lead ‘‘by unnumbered ways of dream to death’’ in value dis- 


1 Harper’s Magazine, No. 1039 (1936), p. 53. Has uncompromising com- 
mon-sense about the knower and the known ever been expressed more succinctly? 

2 Pragmatism set out to avoid this, and ended by inviting the error just in 
failing to connect an individual’s state of consciousness vitally with a higher 
unity than the mind of which it is a part. 
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cussions) that moral values estimated through proportionate sup- 
ply and demand of objectives, and expended effort, and group-agree- 
ments, can be shown alike to be weighed by off-balance scales, i.e., 
impossible to hold fixed; and that whether the beliefs of one person 
or of many persons sharing like ideas are judged by such criteria, 
they are not judged disinterestedly, critically. 

In the case of ethical values as paralleling economic standards, 
the alternatives and choices in moral judgments would appear to 
the evaluating knower not in the facts to be known and acted upon 
but only in what is provided by other persons’ thoughts and actions. 
The arbitrary psychological character of economic values is shown 
by the presence of a value-medium (money) to symbolize worth. In 
the moral realm there is no value-medium qualitatively distinct 
from what it is to relate, and consequently no method of agreement 
on some standard of trade with definite purchasing power in re- 
spect to the relating of objectives. (Even the money standard, it 
may be observed, functions just to the degree that it can be made to 
express certainty as an indicator of value.) But suppose there were 
a colorless medium to serve as moral coin? Moral values could still 
never be represented in a supply-demand relationship simply be- 
cause in a field where desire for, and desirability of, an object can 
not be held synonymous it is impossible to measure its worth in 
terms of amounts and wants. The bringing to light of the need of 
a working correlation between ethics and economics is not to be ac- 
complished by holding their respective categories of value identical 
but by holding them fundamentally disparate. So far from supply 
and demand being determinants of values in morals as they are in 
economics they are both factors calling for ethical control. It is 
a truism in ethics that assignment of economic value is often no 
more than the indication of lack of worth in the product. Box- 
office returns, for instance, determine the kind of drama producers 
can afford to present. They do not determine the kind of play 
worth seeing. A few years ago a notorious show ran for three years 
on Broadway while worthy dramatic offerings in its vicinity were 
stopped for lack of patronage after three weeks’ runs or less. Stand- 
ards established on past costs and applied to present or prospective 
relations between supply and demand are based wholly on desirabil- 
ity as identical with desire, or mass-subjective evaluation. Such 
Standards are impossible to maintain in morals where concern with 
personality problems goes beyond mass wants and where, because of 
this, worth can not be estimated by a neutral denominator as basis 
for exchange. 

Uniting the conditions that determine the desirability of ob- 
jects with conditions determining their accessibility is, of course, 
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a part of the moralist’s task since his business is to unify desire and 
desirability as an anterior problem to the economist’s task of uniting 
supply and demand. In the ethical field the criterion for supply 
like that of demand is a double one: Creating desire for the desir- 
able means making the latter accessible; but it means also keeping 
down the undesirable. It is for the moralist to remember (if not 
for the economist) that besides mature-judging men and women 
there are also children and fools in the world, as well as that ma- 
turity of judgment is not for anyone a continuous state of grace. 

What prevents moral, as opposed to economic, values from being 
estimated by relating respective amounts and wants of various de- 
sired objects prevents also the measurement of value in terms of 
effort. In ancient commonplaces of experience the amount of labor 
a thing takes is as often a false as a true test of its worth. Lowell 
expresses poetically a relation between effort and value, morally 
speaking, that frequently obtains: 


For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking. 


Kipling’s Fool also, whose delight in ‘‘a rag and a bone and a hank 
of hair’’ evoked the comment ‘‘O, the years we waste, and the tears 
we waste!’’ is one that is as old as the first person to worship at an 
objectively unworthy shrine through the impulse of his subjective 
evaluation. His direct enjoyment of worship is powerless to modify 
the value-situation, and the result, as his pitying neighbors and 
friends sometimes tell him as well as each other, can be only in- 
creasing disillusion. Yet direct enjoyment is an element in all 
valuing and is not to be minimized, though the romanticist who can 
not distinguish his enjoyment from esthetic standards is a subject 
for philosophic scorn even if the object he likes has value in reality. 
Values classifiable in a system (whose office is to simplify argument 
‘‘which is merely a mode for making experience tell’’) are no less 
immediate in individual appeal for that reason. And what about 
the direct enjoyment resulting from awareness of the systemic rela- 
tion itself? 

In regard to the matter of group-agreements as showing objectiv- 
ity for moral values, what appears here is that the sharing of ideas 
which is a concomitant only is taken for a determinant of the cor- 
rectness of personal viewpoints. But a foolproof objectivity method 
is not to be found in taking the ‘‘otherness’’ (that is indicated not 
only for moral but for all other notions) as the otherness of others’ 
thoughts and actions rather than what the truth-situation is that 
has been known and acted upon. That for individual moral judg- 
ments correction is essential shows that the demand for validity is 
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no less present in a subject that involves discounting the ‘‘ difference 
in minds and difference too in eyes that see the minds’’ than in 
‘‘pnure’’ science. For group-agreement is not the way an indi- 
vidual’s notion is corrected by an objective fact in whatever matter 
is under consideration. Such agreement often represents a lamb- 
following-the-leader situation in which a prejudiced outlook is re- 
peated in kind any number of times. Moral judgment is to be 
justified only by genuine objectivity, ie., that which is neither 
merely individual nor merely collective, but factual. 

In using the word ‘‘factual’’ above, the denotation is no more 
and no less than that in the term ‘‘objective.’’ The transcendental 
aspect apparent in every act of knowing in the relation of the 
mind to the thing, instead of precluding objectivity, is just what 
makes it possible. No man’s philosophy is an academic ‘‘attitude.’’ 
It is his working fund of values. There are objects and there are 
minds to know them, and it is the whole of experience that inter- 
prets the objects. Universality and definiteness are denotations of 
knowledge as verifiable in the thing known. They are abstract 
characters of objectivity. Whenever we speak of minds we refer 
to certain perspectives and never to objectless interpretive functions. 
The mind as its own object includes all its objects. According to 
Burnet the full light of knowledge which plays on only a single 
object at a given time shows the spot as a nucleus in a penumbra 
of surrounding knowledge. Contained in the penumbra (whose 
quality expresses all the difference between the educated and the 
uneducated) lie the instruments for the mind’s activity. These 
instruments are the facts (or values) whose automatic facility of 
use is the end of all training. As far as one person’s judgments are 
concerned his knowledge makes no difference to known facts—they 
are temporally prior to that knowledge—but they are, at least, there 
to be known by him. That this aspect of knowledge points to some 
sort of metaphysical preadaptation of objects to consciousness with 
the psychological character taken account of both as starting place 
and spiritualizing conclusion, is an epistemological matter which has 
also a vital connection with ethical objectivity. For though moral 
judgments must always be viewed from the individual’s standpoint 
they nevertheless must be true from that stand, that is, unbiased. 
Non-values are represented by a person’s notions as disproved by 
facts; values are represented by these notions as sustained by facts. 
In pure knowledge-theory objectivity is this simple because it is 
this abstract. 

But in a world of values and non-values both of which claim a 
Status of objectivity the thinker is besieged with alternatives and 
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choices. Even the shipwrecked solitary like Crusoe can not escape. 
Indeed the story of Robinson Crusoe is one which makes of his 
survival a dramatic fact due to the life-or-death consequence-pos- 
sibilities of his alternatives and choices. Also in civilized society a 
man’s life-direction is in his own hands. This is not merely a matter 
of keeping out of others’ ways though in the individual’s inter- 
weaving of his life-direction with others’ directions the danger of 
collision is to be recognized. And keeping out of others’ ways in 
community life is reckoned with by establishing conduct-standards 
which function just to the extent that they are exact. For example, 
in order to facilitate automobile driving it is obligatory for the 
American driver to keep to the right on the highway, though our 
horse-driving forefathers took the middle of the road with equal 
equanimity. Our difference in regulation content, so far from indi- 
cating a lack of exactness in standards, just exemplifies their func- 
tion which is to take as full an account as possible of the circum- 
stances under consideration. The interweaving of an individual’s 
life with others in every realm of human conduct does not require 
his primary dependence on others’ thoughts and actions for his 
moral values; the facts (or whatever else one chooses to call this 
aspect of knowledge) by which he as well as others think and act 
overtly transcend his objectives and theirs and not vice versa. His 
mind, however, remains its own doorkeeper. Attempts of certain 
theorists to analogize or identify social systems with value systems 
fail because each individual discovers and establishes for himself 
such a value system as may be shown through the unity and harmony 
of his own integrated experiences to be self-sustaining. To hold 
an individual a part of the social order in the way a single value 
is part of a particular value system is to cut the ground from under 
the source of value which is found in personality. As representing 
that Perfection which ‘‘imparts truth to the known and the power 
of knowing to the knower’’ the higher whole of knowledge can not 
itself be less than personal, and primal, leaving no choice for persons 
(as creatures and creators) between wisdom and holiness. As Soc- 
rates maintained, the wrong path may never be chosen voluntarily 
by imperfect persons—but the great ethicist maintained as stoutly 
that it was still wrong to choose it. Though the knower who is 
essentially discriminatory is not essentially infallible, nevertheless 
the world to be known on one side and the autonomous acts of the 
knower on the other are together integral to knowing what truth is. 
And infallibility of taste remains education’s aim. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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Plato. Prossor Haun Frye. (The University Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Volume XX XVIII, Nos. 1-2.) Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 1938. viii+113 pp. $1.25. 


In this volume, the University of Nebraska publishes ‘‘as a grate- 
ful memorial, the principal work which Professor Frye left behind 
him at his death in 1934,’’ after nearly forty years of teaching. It 
is a study, or, rather, a devout appreciation, of Plato from the stand- 
point of that type of humanism which is associated with the names 
of the late Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt. Disclaiming any 
special competence in Platonic scholarship, the author is inclined to 
belittle its importance. His professed aim is simply ‘‘to extend 
[Plato’s] humane moral influence—if I dared to express my whole 
thought, I should say his religious influence, for that is the essential 
Platonism’’ (p.5). He would reaffirm the faith that happiness con- 
sists ‘‘in the health and sanity of the soul, and in its participation by 
knowledge in the divinity of that permanent and eternal pattern, 
the good.’’ For this, he thinks, is the faith that makes Plato ‘‘the 
greatest if not the first of the humanists’’ (p. 6). 

The recurrent emphasis is on the moral aspects of Plato’s phi- 
losophy. It was by means of the dialogue that he dramatized 
morality (p. 10), and nowhere more effectively than in the Gorgias, 
which is thus considered ‘‘Plato’s masterpiece’’ (p. 24). The doc- 
trine of ideas (‘‘of all Platonic themes . . . the most profound and 
serious’’) is to be construed in terms, not of scientific method or of 
metaphysics, but of ethics and religion. It is primarily an elabora- 
tion of the morality of Socrates. ‘‘The ideas are after their several 
kinds not merely beatitudes but duties’’ (p. 59), ‘‘essentially moral 
conceptions’’ (p. 65), while Plato’s ‘‘dabblings in logic and meta- 
physics and rationalism’’ in his later dialogues marked a decline 
from his pre-eminence as a moralist (p. 33). ‘‘What hinders us in 
understanding Plato’s thought . . . is the fact that we have no ap- 
preciation, no conception of an effective moral order. We do not 
believe in moral consequences’’ (p. 54)—all of us, that is to say, with 
the exception of a stray humanist, here and there, who, ‘‘sheltering 
under the wall against the inclemency of the times, should tend that 
fire to the best of his ability lest the world by its extinction become a 
gloomier habitation than ever’’ (p. 6). 

D. M. 
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Victorian Critics of Democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, 
Maine, Lecky. BrensaAmin Evans Lippincott. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press. 1938. viii + 276 pp. $3.75. 


From the age when, as another author has expressed it, ‘‘the 
squire administered what everybody recognized as law and the par- 
son preached what everybody acknowledged to be religion,’’ Pro- 
fessor Lippincott has chosen the six ‘‘most vigorous and distinguished 
eritics’’ of middle-class democracy, whose teachings, it would appear, 
are just now coming into their own in Germany and Italy. Hitler 
and Mussolini are Carlyle’s heroes in the flesh, ruling the incompetent 
millions in true heroic fashion. ‘‘Ruskin (in a sense) was more of a 
National Socialist than the present Nazi leaders, for he stood for the 
abolition of capitalism.’’ Some of Arnold’s ideas had about them 
‘‘the brutality of a reactionary’’; and Stephen, Maine, and Lecky 
(the ‘‘technical critics’’ as against the ‘‘prophets’’) are tarred with 
the same brush of incipient fascism. The opposition of all six was 
‘‘egsentially Platonic . .. democracy lead to disorder .. . social 
anarchy.’’ The common man was beginning to assert himself to 
better his hard lot; and that, to the timorous Victorian intellectual, 
meant nothing short of social disintegration and ruin. The cure was 
obviously wide authority in the hands of the few ‘‘wisest and best’’ 
who were entitled to rule. 

It is significant that ‘‘none of these intellectual critics were 
political philosophers like T. H. Green, nor political thinkers like 
John Stuart Mill; theoretical and systematic thinking was not char- 
acteristic of their minds.’’ Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold were men 
of letters; Stephen was a judge, Maine a lawyer, and Lecky a his- 
torian. All but Lecky and Arnold had temperaments that were 
favorable to Caesarism :—egoistical, assertive, dogmatic; and all but 
Stephen and Arnold were obliged to combat physical and mental ills 
that inclined them toward pessimism. Professor Lippincott’s pro- 
cession of gloomy deans of the Victorian era should be a warning to 
those who imagine that British democracy, even today, is widely 
egalitarian in spirit. From the existence of a fairly large ‘‘ruling 
class’’ with relatively open doors to the talented, to a British version 
of fascism on a one-party basis would not be a long or difficult step. 
If that day comes, Victorian Critics of Democracy, were it not for its 
trenchant criticisms of the critics, might well become the party bible. 

H. A. L. 
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Weltgeschehen und Welterkenntnis. Hans A. LINDEMANN. Briinn, 


Wien, Leipzig: Rudolf M. Rohrer. 1937. xviii+ 421 pp. 
17.50 M. 


This book is a popular review of practically everything in the 
field of contemporary philosophy. Syntax, logic, the philosophy of 
mathematics, physics and biology, ethics, religion, sociology, and 
politics are all touched upon in passing, often illuminatingly, but 
sometimes superficially and with certain prejudices. Nor are the 
numerous discussions knit together by any persistent point of view. 
Under the influence of the Vienna Circle and related philosophical 
groups, the author does embrace a kind of empiricism and opera- 
tionalism, but not systematically, and he tends to forget all about 
them when he comes to social and political matters. 

Professor Lindemann agrees with Wittgenstein (Tractatus) that 
logical propositions are tautologies, but insists that their justification 
consists in their function of ordering experience; and against some 
positivists he maintains that the rules of logic have a practical im- 
port not to be found in the arbitrary rules of chess. If he veers 
from the logical positivists it is generally in the direction of prag- 
matism. Although some of his criticisms of the logistic school are 
usually granted, others seem mistaken. Thus he repeats Poincaré’s 
objection that Russell’s definition of numbers presupposes the con- 
cept of number, without explaining that Poincaré had no acquaint- 
ance with Russell’s work and that, in any case, his objection has been 
pretty well answered. 

The brief expositions of the general theory of relativity, the 
quantum theory, behaviorism, vitalism, freedom of the will, con- 
fusionism, and numerous other topics can lay claim to a modest ac- 
curacy which would not be of great interest to the readers of this 
JOURNAL, though the general public might profit. It is when he 
comes to deal with social issues that the author’s claim to impartial 
accuracy and dispassionateness seems most doubtful and he seems 
content to repeat the old clichés, such as that the ‘‘great danger 
which threatens our whole world-historic epoch ... is the over- 
estimation of the value of purely material culture.’’ In conclusion, 
the author explains that the aim of the philosopher is to work for the 
catharsis of his epoch by overcoming his prejudices, by converting 
himself into a pure mirror of his time. 

V. J. McG. 
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Grundziige der theoretischen Logik. D. HinBert und W. AcKER- 
MANN. Zweite, Verbesserte Auflage. (Die Grundlehren der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften, Band XXVII.) Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1938. viii+ 133 pp. 9.60 M. 


The many-mansioned discipline known as ‘‘symbolic logic’’ has 
for a long time ceased to be a simple affair, and introductions to it 
vary according to the special interests to which they cater. The 
chief emphasis of an introductory work may thus fall upon sym- 
bolic logic as a calculus devised for solving problems not capable of 
being handled by traditional formal logic; upon modern symbolism 
as an instrument for distinguishing and exhibiting abstract logical 
forms; upon the reducibility of mathematics to general logic, and 
hence upon providing material preparatory to reading Principia 
Mathematica; or upon the syntactical and semantic studies of recent 
years, and upon the import of these studies for the issues in the 
foundations of mathematics and in the general philosophy of the 
formal sciences. This second edition of a well-known book, although 
it touches upon all the aspects of the subject indicated, accentuates 
even more than the original version the syntactical researches rele- 
vant to Hilbert’s Beweistheorie. With one important qualification 
to be mentioned below, it is an excellent introduction into this phase 
of the subject, perhaps the best one available. The exposition is 
uniformly clear and amply illustrated with fully worked-out ex- 
amples. The reader is rapidly taught to understand the problems 
and some of the techniques in meta-logical researches, and is care- 
fully prepared to read more advanced treatises. 

Considerable changes have been made in this new edition, al- 
though the organization of the original version is retained. The 
first two chapters have been slightly enlarged to include a discus- 
sion of alternative postulates for the sentential calculus and other 
minor matters. The important revisions occur in the remaining two 
chapters. In the third chapter on the so-called ‘‘lower predicate 
ealculus’’ the formulation of the rules of inference has been greatly 
improved and completed, and new syntactical theorems are proved 
in connection with the problems of consistency, -completeness, and 
independence, as well as the Entscheidungsproblem. The final chap- 
ter on the higher predicate calculus has been emended to exclude the 
branched theory of types and the axiom of reducibility, for which 
there is no longer any need. 

The authors themselves call attention to the difference between 
discoursing with a symbol and discoursing about one. It is a dis- 
tinction which is fundamental to the work of the Hilbert school, and 
can be violated in general only at the price of confusion. It is to be 
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regretted, therefore, that the authors have not taken advantage of 
this new edition for introducing a systematic notational scheme to 
observe this distinction. As it is, they do not consistently differ- 
entiate notationally between a formula within a calculus, a statement 
about such a formula, and a statement about the relations of such 
formulae to what they signify. Even the beginning student can not 
learn too soon to observe such differences, and he should not be per- 


mitted to progress to more advanced studies without forming suitable 
habits in this respect. 


E. N. 


L’alternative. VuApImir JANKELEVITCH. Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. 
219 pp. 30 frs. 


The Alternative is the name given that fatality of human life 
which Professor Sheldon has described as ‘‘creative duality.’? That 
there are two extremes in all systems of evaluation is usually ac- 
cepted as a fact by philosophers; but it is a fact which appears to 
require explaining away. M. Jankélévitch prefers not to explain it 
away but to retain it as a fundamental of ethical reflection. As a 
consequence his book will prove unsatisfactory to lovers of monistic 
simplicity but on the other hand it will be welcomed as a sophisti- 
cated study by men who are not infatuated with their own numerical 
prejudices. May we add also that it is poetically and sensitively 
written ? 


G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Bouglé, C.: Les Maitres de la Philosophie Universitaire en 
France. Paris: Librairie Maloine. 1938. xii+115 pp. (M. 
Bouglé, in his double capacity as head of the French educational 
system—he is Directeur de 1’Ecole Normale Supérieure—and of the 
sociological school of Durkheim, makes the most of the chance to ap- 
praise the work of some of the major academic philosophers of the 
past forty years. He has written witty, ironic, and often malicious 
essays on Lachelier, Rauh, Lalande, Bergson, Blondel, Brunschvicg, 
Xavier Léon, Parodi, and Henri Delacroix. As a positivist and 
naturalist he can not take too seriously these various brands of 
idealism and spiritualism; yet France, being a republic and a free 
country, can stand them all. And French students are taught to 
think for themselves. The individual commentaries are brilliant 
and penetrating. ) 

Archives de Philosophie. Volume XIV, Cahier I. La philo- 
Sophie chrétienne de Malebranche. La nature et la grace (1638- 
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1938). E. Rolland et L. Esquirol. Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils. 
1938. 234 pp. (This volume is divided between two separate stud- 
ies, one by E. Rolland on ‘‘Le surnaturel dans la philosophie de 
Malebranche,’’ the other by Louis Esquirol on ‘‘Le mérite et la 
grace dans l’oeuvre de Malebranche.’’ The first is a careful exami- 
nation of Malebranche’s attempted synthesis between rational meta- 
physics and supernatural dogma, and a criticism, from the Thom- 
istic standpoint, of all Augustinian confusions between the two 
nicely adjusted domains. The second is a more objective analysis 
of Malebranche’s psychological theory of morals and of grace.) 

JOURNAL OF SoctAL PHmLosopHy. Volume Three, Number Four. 
The Legal Philosophy of Hans Kelsen: Isaac Husik. Method in 
Social Philosophy: Horace 8. Fries. Medievalism in Contemporary 
Political Thought: Marten ten Hoor. Sociologos: Alexander Gol- 
denweiser. Pseudo-Sociologos: A Reply to Dr. Goldenweiser: P. 
A. Sorokin. 

Tue Personauist. Summer, 1938. Personalistic Implications 
of Humanism: The Relativity of Metaphysics: F. C. S. Schiller. 
Scientific Method and the Presuppositions of Experiment: W. H. 
Werkmeister. The Validity of Moral and Religious Judgments: 
C. H. Patterson. A Metaphysic of Music: Kate Gordon. Logical 
Certainty: H. H. Dubs. 

Les Etrupes PHILOSOPHIQUES. Onziéme Année, No. 3-4. Nu- 
mero Special. 1° Congrés National des Sociétés Francaises de 
Philosophie, Marseille, 21-23 Avril, 1938. Texte des Communica- 
tions. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The new officers of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association elected in April at the annual meeting at the 
University of Illinois are as follows: President, J. W. Hudson; Vice- 
President, E. Jordan; Secretary-Treasurer, Charner Perry; new 
members of the Executive Committee, G. W. Gotshalk, H. O. Eaton. 
The meeting next year will be held at the University of Missouri, 
April 20-22, 1939. 
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